

Chairman’s Comer 



I don’t ask very often, but we need contributions from the membership. Not only 
is the National Convention just around the comer in June but with the name 
change, it’s become necessary to refill the shop with items. Our podcast channel 
on Podbean which has seen thousands of downloads is up for renewal next month 
as well. All the heart and dedication in the world will only take us so far. The 
reality is that funds are needed to keep the movement going and to spread our 
brand and name recognition to as many people as possible. The name change was 
a huge step in the process which will lead to us being a political force in this 
country. The next will be up to the average members such as yourself. 
https://www.nationalreformation.org/shop 







Real Talk with the Deputy 
Director 

Recently, party leadership attended the national March for Life in Washington 
D.C. For our part, we passed out some fliers, and we also got an opportunity to 
speak with some folks about politics. One encounter has left an impression on me, 
and it is a relevant topic to the party and our philosophy heading into the future. 

Before I was asked to be Deputy Director, I held two positions. One of those 
positions was Religious Affairs Director. From the time I joined the party, I had 
made it known that I had a very keen interest in religion, and my first article 
written for Fascist struggle was about the relation of church and State. Although I 
am now Deputy Director, that will never stop being part of who I am, and I will 
continue to tend to that area of our outlook as it is of utmost importance. 

The encounter in question began when I spoke to a man about the sign he was 
holding. It appeared to be similar to what we believe about abortion and its status 






as a multi-billion dollar industry in America. I noticed he was in the Knights of 
Columbus, judging from the shirt he was wearing. For those who may be unaware, 
the Knights of Columbus is a Catholic fraternal organization. As Catholics are not 
permitted by the Church to become Freemasons, the Knights of Columbus is an 
alternative for those who wish to be in such an organization. As it would turn out, 
this fellow was a chapter leader which is not a position one obtains easily. As we 
talked I could tell that I had misunderstood the sign as he turned out to be your 
average conservative. The question I put to him was how will abortion along with 
other immoral things be made illegal when the State is reduced to nothing and 
these industries make so much money. As the conversation developed I began to 
back him into a corner where he vaguely realized he was on the verge of having to 
admit his view on the matter was inherently illogical and contradictory, so he made 
a bold but disappointing statement. He told me just pray to Mary. At this point my 
initial inclination was to say "yeah, see how well that goes for you" and walk away, 
but I was able to maintain my composure and end the conversation respectfully. I 
am a religious person. I am a practicing Catholic. I refuse to be irrational. Religion 
is not an excuse to not take action. It is our personal responsibility to change the 
world to how we want it to be. That is our battle to fight not the Holy Mother’s. 
Saint Paul did not sit back and pray to Mary for the gospel to reach people. He 
travelled all over the known world spreading his message, and in the end he was 
arrested and martyred for it. We need people like Saint Paul, who is willing to 
work for the national reformation, not people like the man I spoke with who have 
an irrational belief that praying is somehow going to magically bring about the 
change you want to see in the world. It is my firm belief that there is a God, and 
that men were made in his image, which means we became rational animals and 
thus not animals at all. Because of rationality and a high need as humans for social 
interactions there arose the State. Therefore, the State itself is an earthly form of 
God’s kingdom or divine plan. As a religious person, I have come to believe this, 
and this is also why I am convinced that it is our duty to become involved and do 
the work necessary to change things for the better; to see to the maintenance of the 
State. There is plenty of maintenance to be done. 


B.K. Burton 



Mailbox 



Q. Out of curiosity, I just wanted to ask you one question about the ideology. If 
America was to one day become a Fascist country, what would you do with the 
people who do not believe in Fascism 

A. Opposition is healthy, but that opposition needs to be based upon constructive 
criticism, not to tear down or to start a revolution. To the extent that the opponents 
of fascism wish to voice that opposition, they would need to do it within those 
guidelines. Failure to do so would invite restrictions upon their speech. 


Book Review 



Conscience 


The Origins 

of 

Moral Intuition 
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Churchland, Patricia Smith. Conscience: the Origins of Moral Intuition. New 
York: W.W. Norton & Company, 2019. 

What is the origin of conscience and how is it affected? These are the questions 
Patricia Churchland, a Professor of Philosophy at UC San Diego, tries to answer in 
this book. When evaluating any book there are a few things that need to be judged 
against each other: writing style, how well does the author keep the reader 
engaged, and relevance for the audience. I’ll admit the book was not a boring read; 
it contained much information regarding human biology, the chemical composition 
of the mind, and how its composition affects human behavior. The problem that 
arose was the connection the author was trying to make to the main subject of the 
book, conscience. Not to deny that biology has an effect on conscience, but what 
the author was attempting was to explain human behavior in toto as originating 
from chemical reactions in the brain; which is odd coming from somebody who 
teaches Philosophy for a living. Attempts to reduce humanity to the results of 


PatriciaS. Churchland I 



chemical reactions in the brain is to ignore those times when humans go out of 
their way to sacrifice themselves for others in complete disregard for their own 
welfare or the myriad of times when behavior is so odd that scientific and 
mathematical models are at a complete loss for an explanation. The author relates 
one time in the book where she had just finished attending a conference on human 
behavior at the philosophy department at UC San Diego and expressed her 
disappointment that biology had seemed to be sacrificed for reason; inexplicably 
not seeming to make the connection between philosophy and reason. What the 
author gets right is in regards to biology having an effect on how we live; after all 
we have certain needs and desires, many of which are biologically based. 
However, when biology is sought out as the sole determining factor in human 
behavior, then free agency is completely eliminated along with the sacrificial, 
romantic nature of existence that makes life worth living. In its place is 
constructed a drab metallic existence empty of anything worth living for. 

3 out of 10 Stumps 



Things to Think About 



Vico needs another kind of liberty - the liberty of the individual, which does not 
stop at the limits set by the liberties of other men to its own; but which, on the 
contrary, feeds on its own limitation, and realizes itself in accepting limits which it 
ipso facto transcends by the act of acceptance. Without this liberty no progressus 
ad infinitum is possible; but this liberty can only be based on a conception of man 
as spirit, on a conception of the nature of man as spiritual and not material. Vico 
and Rousseau meet here. That the individual is absolutely free within the limits of 
the state is not a paradox; it is merely that the good citizen will with the general 
will. This being a regulative ideal, the good citizen as such does not exist, but a 
man is a good citizen in so far as he approximates to that ideal, and he is free in so 
far as his will approximates to the general will. 

Pp. 51 Lion, Aline. The Idealistic Conception of Religion. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1932 
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Website Hits: 2,282 (+.06%)* 


YouTube: 1,786 (+82) 
Twitter: 804 (+21) 
Facebook: 4,486 (-57) 
Instagram: 1487 (+120) 
Podcast Downloads: 306 


iTunes 


144 


47.06% 








Spotify 


42 


13.73% 


Apple Podcasts 39 12.75% 

TOP 10 EPISODES 


Episode 

Released 

Downloads 

Doctrine of Fascism 

03/28/2019 

109 

Fascist Roundtable VII 

07/17/2019 

89 

Chat it Up! Interview With the Chairman of the ABP 

06/18/2019 

85 

Antonio De Oliveira Salazar- The Early Years 

07/03/2019 

81 

The Estado Novo and Portuguese Corporatism 

06/25/2019 

80 

Fascist Roundtable X: American Fascist Origins, 

Josiah Royce and Douglas MacArthur 

08/04/2019 

77 

What is a Nation 

03/03/2019 

75 

Fascist Roundtable XIII: Fascism on Race and 

Nationalism According to Gentile 

08/29/2019 

75 

The Philosophical Aspects of Corporatism 

05/21/2019 

74 

Fascist Roundtable IX: The Problem with Capitalism 

07/31/2019 

69 


* Wix has changed how they count website hits. The new formula 
doesn’t match with the previous numbers. Going forward we will be 
using Google Analytics to measure website traffic. 





New Members for January (7) 


Florida 1 
Georgia 1 
Alabama 1 
Washington 1 
Pennsylvania 1 
Texas 1 
Puerto Rico 1 
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Time to Stand on Our Own 


By Joshua Noyer 

Creating a political organization out of nothing except ideas is much like creating a 
country under the same circumstances. The American Republic was founded with 
little history and even less communal feeling. The Colonists who occupied the 
land of the thirteen colonies felt themselves to be loyal first and foremost to their 
respective colonies. The idea of a nation being built upon this structure was 
nothing more than an abstraction. The task the founders had was alchemic in 
proportion, to take whatever scraps of history, literature, and myths which existed 
and expand upon them so as to create the foundation of a nation. This process was 
distinct in many ways; nations by their very nature are the results of a time process. 
The factors which go into creating a nation, a shared history, and culture aren’t 
spontaneous phenomenon but have to be developed. There was one aspect of the 
founding, though, which had to be synthesized, where there wasn’t enough 
material to create a peculiarly American construct, and that was in the realm of 
politics. Lacking the building blocks within the history of the thirteen colonies, the 














founders used the material which they knew. Classical education was still in 
vogue at the time, and the founders were intimately familiar with Ancient Roman 
and Greek History, coupled with more recent philosophers such as Locke and 
Montesquieu. A political philosophy was created, which was felt to be suitable for 
the new nation. It’s not necessary to delve in all of American history, but suffice it 
to say, this foundational thought evolved and eventually took on a life of its own. 
But throughout, the foundation never changed. The paths leading to the Left and 
Right both had a common origin and common mindset. 

The creation of the ABP in 2013 had similar beginnings. The task was to create a 
political alternative where none existed. The plurality of parties and movements 
shouldn’t be confused with political diversity. With the exception of the miscreants 
who composed neo-Nazi organizations, along with Anarchists, the political 
environment was composed solely of adherents to the founding synthesis. The 
task, much like the founders, was to create a synthesis out of whatever knowledge 
existed at the time. Given that credible opposition was absent at the National level, 
the only other alternative was to create the foundation from whatever sources we 
could, and that source was to be found overseas in fascism, and referencing 
specifically the fascism of interwar Italy. 

There was no other political force throughout history as demonstrably against the 
trends in politics and economics, which, beginning in the 17 th century, began to 
dominate western thought than fascism. In addition, the one country where these 
trends manifested themselves most stridently was here in the United States. 
Political differences in most countries manifest themselves by degrees of 
separation not types. It usually takes a national calamity or shock to create 
cleavages within a political system to the point where there exists two equally 
opposed sides with stark doctrinal differences. So as referenced earlier, the 
situation dominant in the United States has been between Right and a Left 
Lockeanism. Absent the political shock needed to create differences of type, the 
only alternative left the ABP was to throw the metaphorical equivalent of a wrench 
into the political system by adopting the negation of Liberal Democracy, despite 
the baggage that went along with the decision. 

For most of you, the subsequent history is well known and serves as the rationale 
for the name change to the National Reformation Party. Regardless, the limitations 
of American politics continue to reveal themselves. As I laid out in my article a 



couple months back, " Loyalty to What? Loyalty to Whom?”.M aterialism is much 
more than a feeling of transcendence towards consumer goods, a worldview that 
colors how we think towards life, religion, and politics. Politics is mistakenly 
much of the time described as dealing in the realm of ideas. This is true to the 
extent that whatever activity we engage in must first be the product of the mind. 
But products of the mind can exclude thinking; emotions, feelings, prejudices are 
all baser forms of thought which are processed through the mind, but processed as 
stand-alone images and resulting in actions that are isolated, isolated in the sense 
that thinking unifies different concepts and emotions to produce an act which is 
synthetic but also unified in nature. How does American politics fall into this trap? 
In many ways, Americans are hostage to materialist thought; our politics often 
resembles more of a morality play than an interaction between different ideas. I 
specifically recall the last three Republican Primary cycles. Each year the 
candidates get on stage and proclaim their devotion to Ronald Reagan and his 
ideals, claiming that they and they alone would be the most loyal of his acolytes 
and implement his ideals to the T, while all the others are chastised for not 
measuring up to the icon which is Ronald Reagan. The iconography which passes 
for discourse when the Constitution and the founding fathers are concerned is also 
susceptible to the lack of thought, as they’re held to be divinely inspired, with 
criticism of either entailing by consequence disloyalty and evil. Regardless of 
which side of the aisle is speaking, original innovative ideas designed to address 
public concerns are few and far between. More often what is seen are 
preconceived notions reified and held inviolable, packaged and polished for 
consumption by contemporary audiences. 

Unfortunately, this attitude does not change even when rejecting the current 
systems and its doctrinal offshoots. The founders are replaced with the founding 
fathers of fascism. America’s founding documents are replaced with their 
counterparts from Fascist Italy. Regardless of the genuine applicability of fascist 
ideals the danger exists of idolizing those ideals and trapping ourselves into a box 
from which doctrine cannot emerge and adapt and moves only though osmosis and 
becomes a purely defensive construct. 

Some of the most common questions/responses we get from others who describe 
themselves as fascists are demonstrative of this trend: 

“Mussolini in 1938 instituted the racial laws, isn’t your criticism of those 



laws a betrayal of his legacy?” 

“The Blackshirts were revolutionaries bent upon action; how is your 

philosophizing conducive to that action?” 

“Italian fascism allied with National Socialism; why are you right to criticize 

this and Mussolini was wrong? 

There’s a common thread running through these criticisms and many more we’ve 
received through the years. They are establishing truths as being apriori, and 
infallible. “This person said this or this person said that" and because you declare 
an affiliation with him or the ideals he represents you have to agree with every 
word he says or be labeled as a hypocrite. It’s a very dualistic, simplistic way of 
thinking which views the world as good vs evil, black and white; which views 
every encounter as being a zero-sum transaction. Whenever an ideal is viewed as 
an a priori truth, it is neither an ideal nor a truth. Dogmas and idols should be 
avoided at all costs as they destroy any doctrine they confront. Essentially, what’s 
being done is to materialize certain aspects fascism by taking them out of their 
context and giving them transcendent aspects. 

All of this begs the question then; how do we avoid the trap of dogmatism? We all 
have historical figures whom we admire and attempt to emulate. The temptation to 
make them larger than life and thereby give meaning to our own political causes is 
tempting. The answer lies in why we are all here. As I’ve referenced in previous 
articles, the original impetus behind involvement in politics is expressive in nature. 
It’s a natural predisposition that you’re bom with a - followed by a constant - need 
to satisfy this creative urge. Once the individual formally enters the political arena, 
the pressures to conform overwhelm, and at one time, what was considered 
expressive now becomes functional. Organizations, such as the Republican and 
Democrats, create doctrine with the aim of winning elections; using focus groups 
and pollsters to craft their message. They inevitably create themselves in the 
image of a public relations firm, a business. The very structure leads to 
opportunism and cynical behavior. 

There is no silver bullet when it comes to avoiding dogmatism. Around every 
comer we confront a society which encourages short-cuts and opportunism, 
avoidance of which begins with an acknowledgment that life cannot be cut up into 
little pieces and lived separately, that we are one whole being with one purpose 




needing to live by one philosophy. From meager beginnings, we were in need of a 
purpose, a means to identify ourselves. Fascism provided a vessel through which 
we could articulate what we already knew inside but could not express; it gave 
shape and form to our organization. But like any living thing, we have grown and 
evolved to encompass so much more than our founding. Words we use to describe 
ourselves are used for identity purposes. Much like terms used to describe large 
groups of people, such as racial terminology; they are ways to make sense of our 
lives and instill order from a world of perceived chaos. The reality is one of what 
seems to be almost infinite diversity; impossible to illustrate rationally. Fascism is 
our foundation, our jumping off point. However, we cannot allow descriptive 
terms to define us. As we grow and become more complex, so will our doctrine 
grow and evolve to meet new challenges we’re bound to face. How we evaluate 
ourselves and react to criticism must be based upon what we do as the National 
Reformation Party and not by a standard set almost a hundred years ago. We know 
no idols, no dogmas, we don’t worship at the altar of words or history. Our goal is 
to create a life worth living within the 50 states of the Union. A Union of One 
Nation, built upon one idea. To the degree which we judge ourselves and react to 
criticism is the standard we use; that and nothing more. 




Hegel’s Conception of Freedom 

By S.W. Dyde 

Dyde, S. W. “Hegel’s Conception of Freedom.” The Philosophical Review 3, no. 6 
( 1894 ): 655. https://doi.org/10.2307/2175824 . 


A SENTENCE from Schwegler and another from von Hartmann will serve to open 
up the question which 1 desire to discuss. Schwegler writes Hegel was the first to 
regard the history of philosophy in the unity of a single process; but this 
fundamental idea, though true in principle, has been perhaps overstrained by him, 
in a manner that tends to destroy the freedom of human action. "Hartmann says: 
"Hegel degrades the individual to the level of a mere tool in the hands of the idea, 
and thinks that for the individual's weal or woe philosophy has no concern"; a 
moment later he adds: "Hegel demands that the individual should be sacrificed to 
the teleology of the absolute idea." It may not be useless to outline Hegel's 



conception of freedom, and then ask if there is any force in these criticisms. 

Before giving Hegel's conception of freedom I may perhaps be allowed to make 
use of a distinction between psychological and moral freedom. Free will is, as we 
are told, the identification of ourselves with a conceived end. To such a definition 
no objection need be urged, so long as it is considered to be a matter of 
indifference whether this end, aimed at by the free agent, is good or bad. 

Manifestly the goodness or badness of an end does not interfere with the abstract 
possibility of its being freely chosen and realized. Accordingly freedom, in that use 
of the term, includes no moral quality; the agent may be free, though he is in the 
bonds of iniquity. When we set aside the moral character of the end, we consider 
merely the agent's capacity to follow out his purpose, and this capacity is freedom, 
regarded, as we may venture to say, psychologically. 

On the other hand, we may rightly speak of a person as at least not yet free, but in 
bonds, if he harbors a low ideal. He is not hopelessly in bondage, unless he is 
incapable of realizing what he believes to be good. Still he is not morally free, 
unless he throws himself on the side of this good. Indeed, complete moral freedom 
implies that within the reach of his volition must be not only a general good, but 
the ultimate good, however that may be deemed. Close him away from the 
possibility of realizing this highest good, and you at the same time close him away 
from the highest liberty, the liberty involved in his being God's freeman. To speak 
of a man as free only if he can walk in the pure air of the highest conceivable 
purpose, is to use the word freedom in an ethical sense. 

It goes some way in a discussion of free will to keep distinct these two senses of 
freedom, although it does not remove the difference between Hegel and his critics; 
freedom abstracted from a concrete good is not here in debate. Neither Schwegler 
nor Hartmann accuses Hegel of setting up a theory, which would reduce free action 
to a play of merely physical tendencies. Hence the contest between Hegel and his 
opponents must be fought out on the field of ethics. The real question is, What 
does Hegel conceive to be the purpose of the world ? Can man realize it, or must 
he content himself with something short of it? Is he free in reality, or free only in 
appearance? This question can be answered only by an estimate of Hegel's view of 
freedom as he has propounded it in the Philosophy of Right and in the introduction 
to the Philosophy of History. 

The Philosophy of Right, as students of Hegel are aware, conducts us from the 



conception of an abstract, incomplete, and undeveloped will to that of a concrete, 
complete, and developed will. The process through which Hegel conceives the will 
to pass in becoming complete or absolute is not, it must be kept in mind, a process 
in time. Indeed, it is only with a modification of the meaning of the term that we 
can speak of the completion of the individual, in Hegel's conception of it, as a 
process at all, because this term almost of necessity suggests a temporal 
succession, even to Hegel, who yet insists that in passing from the abstract to the 
concrete he is making use of a process of thought only. Even for Hegel, who is 
quite well aware that men in their earliest recorded life had a strong tribal or 
communal instinct, and aware also, that the individual has always sought to merge 
himself in some or other broad general ideal, the temptation is at times too strong 
to compare a simple abstract phase of personality with an actual primitive ideal. 

But notwithstanding these seeming lapses from grace on the part of Hegel, he is 
abundantly clear that the abstract will, with the consideration of which he opens his 
ethical inquiries, is not a flesh-and-blood creation, is, in fact, no more a breathing 
man than Hawthorne's Feathertop, with its combined flail, pudding-stick and gold 
embroidery, is a real don. It is not meant that Hegel destroys the actual individual 
in order to scrutinize, but only that he might by means of this scrutiny suggest the 
way back into life. 

When we start upon an inquiry into an actual historical process, our interest in the 
earlier stages is very different from our interest in the first stages of Hegel's logical 
evolution. In the case of history the persons who represent a past ideal, represent, I 
mean, in the sense of having thought it and worked it out, were warmed and cooled 
by much the same summer and winter as we, laughed and died like ourselves, and 
are therefore of perennial interest, and that, too, although the ideal, for which they 
struggled, cannot possibly be ours. But the earlier phases of an evolution, which we 
may call logical, formal, or abstract, are something like the preliminary 
arrangements of a juggler's trick. They are there merely for the sake of something 
else, and do not contain anything ultimately interesting, since everything of that 
kind has been carefully removed. Hence the first stages of Hegel's thought are 
valuable as revealing vividly by way of contrast what the true person is not, or, at 
most, what a mere side or fraction of a true personality is. Such a fragment must 
needs assume a different guise, when by the progress of thought it is lifted into a 
totality. It is this totality which has throughout the whole process been the real 
point of attraction. Indeed, only by tacit reference to it, is it possible to show that 



what are called its earlier phases are incomplete and fractional. 

With these precautions it is possible to understand the course which Hegel has 
followed in evolving his perfectly free man. The point of departure is, as has been 
said, abstract personality taken as implying a consciousness of one's self and others 
as independent and separate conscious units. After Hegel has explained how 
abstract personality reveals its own incompleteness, he goes on to show in 
successive parts of the Philosophy of Right how the abstract person comes to his 
full stature. In this process, the first stage is called abstract right, the second, 
morality, and the third, the social system. The idea most significant in the first part 
is that of property, which Hegel regards not as so much external matter, separable 
from the owner of it, but as the owner's outer self. Each thing a man owns is a 
piece of him; and he who owns something is more complete than he who owns 
nothing. With regard to freedom, the point is that in full ownership my liberty 
becomes something higher and better, because in it are found all the relations to 
others commonly associated with the term rights,' and the individual in making a 
thing his own is willing the maintenance of these relations. 

It is not necessary to follow Hegel closely, as he points out the different phases of 
ownership and contract, nor can we consider his view of crime, which he after his 
manner looks upon as transitional between rights and morality. It is enough to 
notice that the dialectic impulse of spirit or reason takes us beyond rights to 
something higher, in its task of realizing the absolutely free will. This movement 
does not mean that in the upper chambers of the free spirit a man no longer has 
rights. The absolutely emancipated will must have rights, but he will see them in 
connection with higher relations. So we come to morality. The characteristic 
feature of this second step in the logical journey towards the absolute, is the private 
conscience with its unquenchable desire to realize the general well-being. Duty is 
now the watch-word of the will, duty which the individual thinks that he must 
perform though the heavens fall. He who insists upon doing his duty at whatever 
risk bears a higher mind than he who is continually demanding his rights. The 
antagonism of individual to individual is not found in duty and the good 
conscience, as it is in rights. The enemy, from the standpoint of duty, is not a 
fellow-mortal, but the prevalence of evil, of which other persons or institutions 
may of course be the champions. Yet since in the best judgment of the private 
conscience the actual condition of things may seem to be absolutely hostile to 



goodness, it is impossible to regard as final the conception of life implied in duty. 

A club or association, organized for the purpose of promoting the well-being of 
humanity, does not really take us outside the limited space occupied by what Hegel 
calls morality. Such a club is plainly based on the notion that the world as a whole 
has fallen on evil days, and therefore seeks before all things the world's 
regeneration. But, as Hegel is fond of saying, it has not been left to our late day to 
begin the strife for the wellbeing of man. Hence while the work of the 
conscientious individual or association is not necessarily useless, it must be 
founded on a clear recognition of what mankind has already done. In such a case 
the private or voluntary society becomes a civic institution. Accordingly we pass to 
the third and final stage, from which we discern that spirit or reason is at home in 
the institutions of the state. The rational individual thus finds his own realization in 
carrying out the reason implied in these institutions. The significance of the second 
stage as regards freedom is that the ideas of conscience and duty imply a 
condemnation of the notion that any merely external law or prescript is 
authoritative. Reason, we insist, shall acknowledge only what is seen to be 
reasonable. Therefore, if freedom is to be harmonized with obedience, the object to 
be obeyed must be shown to be not the will of any man or class of men, but the 
necessary embodiment of reason. Otherwise we are justified in taking our own way 
regardless of consequences. Such is the view of freedom implied in the second part 
of Hegel's Philosophy of Right. 

In the third part, named the social or ethical system, the author is concerned to 
show in some detail what are the precise lineaments of a truly rational state and 
constitution. He establishes the family as the social relation, which, from the 
standpoint of thought, is primary, because it contains the rational social principle in 
the elementary form of a universal feeling, love. The state contains this social 
principle as it finds expression in the thinking spirit. The individual who seeks his 
ideal in the family is higher than he who roams about in solitude 'like a 
rhinoceros,'however exalted the purpose of his single life may be. Onward from 
this point in the development the individual, who is, as Hegel thinks, a male, rises 
above the atmosphere of feeling into the region of the civic community, the 
key-word to whose nature, in general, is business. Trade and commerce are, in 
Hegel's thought, of this character, that the individual devoting himself to them, 
though seeking his own prosperity, seeks also the public welfare. Out of what 
seems to be a hurly-burly of self-seeking arises the general happiness; the spirit in 



its generosity giving 'gold for brass and silver for iron.' But the civic community 
does not explicitly embrace the very highest interests of the state, as the state 
cannot live by bread alone. Country and city, rich and poor, must see beyond their 
differences, and be comprised under the unity of that idea which will put in the 
foreground interests truly national. Hence, by necessary stages, we arrive at the 
state in its universal functions of legislation and administration. Here, again, we 
may put on seven-league boots, and merely observe that Hegel regards 
constitutional monarchy as the only rational form of government, and also justifies 
war, not as a necessary evil, so conceived by some modem apologists for war, but 
as a necessary good, as that factor in history which most tellingly exhibits the 
inferiority of the civic community and its ideals to the larger principle of national 
welfare. What, he asks, are peace, prosperity, and wealth in comparison with 
national self-esteem? When a national crisis occurs, we at once see the narrowness 
of the life summed up in the words, "I will pull down my bams and build greater." 
And war, as Hegel thinks, is the most powerful agent in keeping vividly before the 
nation's mind the high aim, to which it should at all times aspire. To pursue the 
high aim of preserving an absolutely rational society is the occupation of a tme and 
complete man, who, by so doing, inevitably finds his own highest good. Such a 
purpose, it must be added, is in direct accord with the end found in the words, "Do 
all to the glory of God," since the state is, as, Hegel likes to say, the path of God in 
the world. 

Who, then, is free? The question now almost answers itself. From the standpoint of 
religion, and the highest social morality, he is free who finds his interest in the 
public interest. As the public interests are the visible framework of the reason of 
the universe, to spend one's self for them is not to negate one's tme being, but to 
enter into it. He who becomes one with a reasonable society in all its 
ramifications,becomes, also, one with the divine; and such a man is free. 

In the light of this rapid and imperfect analysis of the Philosophy of Right, what 
are we to understand by the criticism urged against Hegel that his theory tends to 
destroy the freedom of human action, and that he cares little for the individual's 
weal or woe? To this question we are now in a position to give an answer which 
will be partly satisfying, and will also reveal the full extent of the problem. In the 
first place, it is clear that Hegel certainly destroys human freedom, defined, as it is 
defined, in the writings of Hobbes, e.g., or Rousseau. "The liberty of man 
consisteth in this," writes Hobbes, "that he finds no stop, in doing what he has the 



will, desire, or inclination to do." Hobbes argues that in any kind of social life such 
liberty, true though it be, is impossible, since it contains the disruption of all 
human relations. For this reason, so he proceeds, men have abandoned their 
indubitable right to true freedom, and "they have made an artificial man, which we 
call a commonwealth; so, also, have they made artificial chains, called 'civil laws.’ 
In mere point of language, at any rate, the view of Rousseau, as contained in his 
famous sentence, "Man was born free, but everywhere he is in chains," is not 
unlike the view of Hobbes. It would be necessary to bring these words of Hobbes 
and Rousseau into relation with their entire system of thought, before a competent 
judgment could be passed upon them; for nothing is so easy, and at the same time 
so ineffectual, as to prove unsound a detached expression, which was never 
intended by itself to claim validity. But, as it is Hegel with whom we are now 
concerned, we may, perhaps, assume that these views of Hobbes and Rousseau are 
'self-standing,' and can, on that assumption, deal with them summarily. Hegel 
himself calls them nebulous images, which are without any justification in history. 
Instead of the theory that civil law is a restraint, he argues, as we have shown, that 
it is the expression of reason; and instead of the view that he who obeys law 
sacrifices his liberty, he is at pains to prove that only he who yields obedience to 
rational law can be free. Hence, Hegel does certainly make short work of the 
freedom of the human will, if to 'freedom' is to be given the meaning which it bears 
in the philosophies of Rousseau and Hobbes. And yet, while destroying freedom in 
one of its possible significations, he is at the same time with open eyes indefinitely 
deepening the idea of freedom, by his proof that man is not really free except as he 
identifies himself with the state as the revelation of the divine. Thus, the contest 
between Hegel and his critics would seem to be happily settled in favor of Hegel. 
But a glance at the views of Schwegler and v. Hartmann is sufficient to convince 
us that they could not have taken up weapons in defense of the banished theories 
ofHobbes and Rousseau. The real question is very different, and probes more 
deeply.That question may be put provisionally in this way: Does spirit or reason 
exhaust itself in the logical evolution of a rational constitution? If it be necessary to 
include the forms of religion, art, and philosophy, which express in terms of 
consciousness the principles of the state, in which they are found, the question 
would run: Is spiritor reason exhausted in the creation of a rational state with all its 
appropriate phases of conscious activity? If so, then we have already before us in 
full Hegel's view of freedom; if not, we must range more at large. Now, he himself 
in the closing paragraphs of the Philosophy of Right, and in the introduction to the 



Philosophy of History, declares that there is a wider stage for spirit than that which 
we have been inspecting, that, in fact, the whole history of the world is the theatre 
on which the spirit of the world and of freedom is exhibited; and it is precisely in 
connection with Hegel's view of the relation of the evolution of the world-spirit to 
the thought and will of the individual that the criticisms, which have formed our 
point of departure, apply. It is, therefore, necessary to outline Hegel's view of the 
evolution of spirit, and from this angle of vision consider anew the question of 
human freedom. 

Hegel has remarked that every thinker is the child of his time. The totality, to 
which an individual belongs, is made up of the laws of his country, its natural 
features and its history, together with the deeds of the individual's own ancestors. 
This matured totality, continues Hegel, constitutes the spirit of a people. To it the 
individual members belong. No one remains behind it; no one advances beyond it. 
As the relation of one time to the next is the relation of development, no one, it is 
plain, has been able in the past to anticipate the next stage in the development of 
spirit. How, then, does the next step come into being, if it was found nowhere in 
the consciousness of men? Hegel answers that it originated in the dialectical 
movement of the world-spirit, or, to translate the language of thought into that of 
religion, it is God willing his own will. Of this spirit the acts of great men, 
world-historical personages, are the outward embodiment, although even they are 
far from being conscious of the full significance of what they do, since the units 
with which the world-spirit deals are not individuals but nations. In fact, the 
dialectical movement at the basis of world-history is the self-caused movement of 
reason, making its way into universal and true existence gradually, and mirroring 
itself during the process more or less feebly in the thought and will of the most 
significant world-agents. The goal of the process is, as we have said, universal 
existence, which Hegel has otherwise defined as spirit in its completeness or 
essential being. This completed spirit is self-consciousness, now at last wholly 
realized, and this realized self-consciousness is, and here again is our problem, 
"freedom." History is nothing else than the development of the conception of 
freedom, and human beings are free if their insight corresponds to the reason 
realized in the world. 

Before asking a second time how far Hegel repels by anticipation the charge of 
Schwegler and v. Hartmann, we may observe that Hegel in his Philosophy of 
History seems definitely committed to the view that the realization of spirit is a 



process in time. What I called a lapse from grace, where Hegel was professedly 
dealing with abstractions, is here a confirmed mood. And it is surely a higher 
standpoint, because it is an attempt to show that truth and reality are one, that 
reason is in some way or other at the basis of everything that has occurred in the 
history of mankind. The historical method of investigation, a method which has 
been pushed almost to an extreme, takes its departure from Hegel's determination 
to prove that the time materials are realities. 

But for us the real points of interest are the special character or quality of truth or 
freedom assigned to any bygone period of history by Hegel's principle of 
development, and more particularly the nature of that freedom which is the upshot 
of the whole procedure. First, as to the process itself, it may be observed that the 
limited explanation of the universe furnished by the more abstract categories of 
theLogic is paralleled in the Philosophy of History by the limited consciousness 
and correspondingly limited sense of freedom attained by nations in the past. The 
formula that in the East one was free, in Greece and Rome some were free, and in 
the modem state all are free, is not adequate, since it tacitly assumes that freedom 
has the same meaning at each successive epoch. But when only one was free, his 
freedom was merely caprice, which may be indifferently ferocity or mildness; 
when some were free, this freedom was consistent with a rigorous thraldom of our 
common human nature; only in the final stage, when all are free, have we reached, 
says Hegel, an adequate understanding of the idea. Of course, the world-spirit 
always contained within itself what was to be unfolded, yet, as Hegel remarks, the 
time in the past was not ripe. Hence no one living in Eastern lands, no one in 
Greece or Rome was really free, since no one had any conception of real or rational 
freedom. Liberty of action, in the common acceptation of the phrase, the Eastern 
despot or the aristocracy of Greece undoubtedly possessed, much as we may be 
said to possess it now; further, both freemen and slaves had also the higher liberty 
of identifying themselves with the institutions of their respective peoples, and thus 
of maintaining what seemed to them, both slaves and free, a reasonable social 
existence. But absolute liberty was a star which had not as yet come within their 
ken. It lay in the unexplored and undeveloped background of the world-spirit, a 
stratum which, ponderously large and thick in past ages, but passing since then out 
of the region of the unconscious into that of the conscious, has been becoming 
thinner and thinner, until at the stage of complete self-consciousness and complete 
freedom, if such a stage has arrived or should ever arrive, the unconscious or 



merely potential will have vanished altogether. Yet inadequate the thought and 
liberty of man would always have remained, had it not been for the latent impulse 
of the world-consciousness, the inward guiding soul, a 'hidden, most profoundly 
hidden, unconscious instinct,' whose nature it was to strive towards completeness. 

Hegel did not regard the process of evolution as dragging itself on ad infinitum. In 
his thought there could be no such subservience of spirit to the mere lapse of time. 
He was as firmly convinced as any of the apostles that it was rational to speak of 
these latter days, and of the inauguration of the kingdom of divine reason. Just so 
surely as in the Logic, after wading through the necessary swamps, bogs, and 
morasses of the lower categories, we reach the table-lands of self-consciousness, so 
in the Philosophy of History, after passing through the lower phases of spirit and 
freedom, we reach spirit and freedom in their completeness. To set up as an end 
something which by its very nature can never be attained is, as Hegel affirms, to 
deprive existence of its meaning; its bones would be marrowless, its blood would 
be cold. 

So much for the process; now what is the culmination? Apart from the view that 
the completion of spirit is a mere ideal, in the sense that it serves to direct our 
efforts, but is hopelessly beyond realization, two other possible interpretations of 
Hegel's views confront us, (i) that absolute freedom is to be had at some definite 
time future, and (2) that it is had now. A third interpretation, conceivable though 
not probable, is that at a fixed time past freedom was attained, and that from that 
time forward the development is not towards freedom, but of freedom. The 
improbability of such a view lies in this that, as the course of evolution is admitted 
to be uninterrupted, inadequate conceptions would be a characteristic of every age, 
and the selection of any event or series of events as the introduction of complete 
freedom would be as arbitrary as, e.g., the selection of a particular day or week as 
the beginning of modem thought. Hence such a view leads to the nirvana of an 
endless succession quite as markedly as the view which Hegel himself has set 
aside. 

As to the idea that spirit will at some definite future time come to perfect 
self-consciousness, a word will suffice. In Hegel the future aroused no interest; 
witness his dismissal of the New World with the remark that it belonged to the 
future. He meant that the Americas could not be said to have yet entered the full 
stream of the world, and had to wait their development. Doubtless the future would 



be of momentous interest to peoples who were now merely embryonic, but only 
because they were at a point over which fully developed peoples had already 
passed. Accordingly one of the few prophecies, in which Hegel permitted himself 
to indulge, is that a race-war was likely to occur between North and South 
America. But such a war was, so Hegel said, in the future, since the peoples of 
America engaged in conquering and tilling the soil were self-conscious only in 
germ, as compared with the mature nations of Europe. 

Thus we are shut up to the view that now at last, after a wide compass round has 
been fetched, the course of development is finished, the completion of freedom has 
been gained, and is portrayed at full length in the Philosophy of Right. Thus 
freedom stands fully revealed, not as the union of the individual with any social 
system, but only with that social order said by Hegel to be the realization of spirit. 
For freedom is in the end" nothing but the recognition and adoption of such 
universal substantial objects as Right and Law, and the production of a reality that 
is accordant with them the State." Deepened, undoubtedly, has this conception of 
the state become by Hegel's proof that it not only answers the claims of abstract 
logical deduction, but also is the heir of time, and time, too, viewed as the vehicle 
for the revelation of spirit. But time is after all only the husk of spirit and may, 
when spirit has matured, be discarded. Time was never really a phase of the inner 
nature of spirit, but in some sense an accident, since, as Hegel says, all the phases 
of spirit were present in spirit from the outset... Hence when the great day's work 
of spirit is over, time is no more, and the spirit in complete consciousness of itself 
enters upon the enjoyments of its endless Sabbath. "Freedom has found the means 
of realizing its ideal, its true existence. This is the ultimate result which the process 
of history is intended to accomplish ... Yet length of time is something entirely 
relative, and the element of spirit is eternity. Duration, properly speaking, cannot 
be said to belong to it." Spirit has performed its arduous progress from the City of 
Destruction, or the natural man, to the Celestial City of perfect and enduring 
freedom. Hence time is not a feature of things, as they really are, and only seems to 
be such a category of reality, because the world-spirit has revealed itself gradually. 

Once more, then, comes the question, Is the individual's freedom threatened by 
Hegel's thought? Can Hegel rightly be accused of propounding a system, which 
implies indifference to the individual's weal or woe? And certainly the problem has 
been changed. It is in accordance with the preceding analysis of Hegel's theory that 
whoever is excluded from participating in the realization of the universal spirit, so 



far as to be unable to have before him that realization as an end, is not free. Free 
hemay imagine himself to be, because he can wriggle around at will within the 
confines of his ordinary wants and hopes; but he is no more really free than the 
prisoner who strolls about in a jail-yard under the eye of a watchman. "Death," 
says Tourgueneff, "is a fisherman. He captures us in his net, but lets us remain a 
little while in the water. We swim here and there, but are always in the net; and the 
fisherman will take us when it pleases him." If the individual cannot in any sense 
become one with objective reason, he is a fish swimming in the water in the net of 
Death. Thus, in the first place, the peoples of past ages, as has been said, could not 
have been really free, since spirit in its completeness, as defined by Hegel, lay 
beyond their thought and will. Secondly, when the completion of freedom was 
initiated, this step was not taken by any free agent. The hidden impulse of spirit 
was at the proper time revealed. But, to omit the historical difficulties, what can, in 
the third place, be said about us, upon whom the completed spirit is now shining? 
If, let us repeat, the individual is to be regarded as free, when he not only 
apprehends the reason in his objective relations, in the same way as a scientist 
might have a knowledge of a law of nature, but also in his conduct identifies 
himself with this realized reason, it is beyond dispute that Hegel not merely 
recognizes the individual's freedom, but is himself the author of this conception of 
freedom. But if, on the other hand, the individual is free only in so far as it is 
possible for him to create a higher reason or originate a higher spirit, and thereby, 
it may be, transform established political and social relations, then Hegel lends no 
countenance to such an interpretation of freedom, and, indeed, furnishes no 
criterion by which to distinguish such an act from personal whim or unreasoning 
enthusiasm. If the activity of will is not an originating activity, but only accepts 
and ratifies, or at best mounts guard, then freedom in the sense of ability to initiate 
a new and higher good, is an impossibility, spirit has done its work, and our only 
labor is now merely to enjoy the profits. 

With Hegel's conception of freedom before them, it is little wonder that there arose 
amongst thi nk ers a desire to return to Kant, whose view that he alone is good who 
wills the good will seemed to restore to the individual the initiative, of which 
Hegel had deprived it. The desire came, doubtless, from an imperfect apprehension 
of the real position which Hegel holds with regard to Kant, since Hegel's 
conception of history, as the working out of the inner goodness of a universal 
reason, shows the insufficiency of the idea that humanity should now institute a 



paradise. Yet this return to Kant was not wholly unjustified, since it implied that a 
universal paradise is gained only by its being willed, and can be surpassed by the 
willing of a higher. For he who runs can read that humanity is not in its highest 
heaven, although it has in many respects outgrown Hegel's conception of society. 

Nor is it a surprise that v. Hartmann himself, believing in the absolute 
developmentof reason, should have concluded that the underlying unconscious 
instinct or impulse of spirit, of which Hegel had spoken, is a permanent phase of 
spirit, and therefore the true explanation of reality. It may be a matter of 
indifference whether this view is or is not a legitimate deduction from Hegel's 
philosophy, although v. Hartmann himself calls Hegel' the unconscious precursor 
of the philosophy of the Unconscious.' But the theory of v. Hartmann has this 
peculiar merit that he indirectly restores reality to the individual will through his 
assertion that self-consciousness is not complete. What Hegel regarded as an 
absolute climax is for v.Hartmann a new point of departure, which, when we look 
back upon it, may be seen to contain an idea of freedom only relatively more 
perfect than that of Greece. 

Moreover, psychologists now claim that feeling, in whatever way it is manifested, 
is not a stage through which self-consciousness passes on its way to thought, but a 
permanent phase of the highest consciousness, and are also seeking to prove that it 
is only as the universal has form in the individual consciousness that it is real at 
all. And many thinkers of our own time, of whom Mr. Bradley may be taken as a 
representative, are of opinion that something, which he calls "sentience," the direct 
and complete union of the individual and reality, is the ultimate character of 
consciousness. Mr. Bradley is persuaded that when the true interpretation of 
thought and reality is recognized, "thought is so transformed that to go on calling it 
thought seems indefensible." 

These different writers are, in my opinion, expressing a truth. Yet it must be 
remembered that the reality, into whose presence the individual is now ushered, is 
not a simple 'presented or given,' in the old sense of these terms, but a reality of 
which the whole course of nature and history is but the harbinger. To assert that the 
individual, if he is to be fully free, must not simply identify himself with such a 
reality, but recreate it, is to give the idea of freedom a new meaning, a meaning 
which it cannot be made to bear in the philosophy of Hegel. Because, to see the 
need for recreating the actual reality, here considered as legal, social, national and 



other relations, is not only to see the reason in things, but, if a sharp contrast be 
allowed, also the unreason in things, or rather that things must be made to conform 
o a higher reason. Such reconstruction, made possible indeed by the thought of 
Hegel, inevitably implies that Hegel's conception of the state and freedom is not 
final. Hegel has bequeathed to his successors, it is true, the task of interpreting him, 
as he said, but he has bequeathed to them also the task of reinterpreting and 
reconstructing reality in the light of ideas which, though not his, would not, but for 
him, have been theirs. 




Citizenship in a Republic 

By Theodore Roosevelt 

Address delivered at the Sorbonne, Paris, April 23, 1910. 

Source: https://www.leadershipnow.com/tr-citizenship.html 

Strange and impressive associations rise in the mind of a man from the New World 
who speaks before this august body in this ancient institution of learning. Before 
his eyes pass the shadows of mighty kings and warlike nobles, of great masters of 
law and theology; through the shining dust of the dead centuries he sees crowded 
figures that tell of the power and learning and splendor of times gone by; and he 
sees also the innumerable host of humble students to whom clerkship meant 
emancipation, to whom it was well-nigh the only outlet from the dark thralldom of 
the Middle Ages. 

This was the most famous university of medieval Europe at a time when no one 






dreamed that there was a New World to discover. Its services to the cause of 
human knowledge already stretched far back into the remote past at the time when 
my forefathers, three centuries ago, were among the sparse bands of traders, 
ploughmen, wood-choppers, and fisher folk who, in hard struggle with the iron 
unfriendliness of the Indian-haunted land, were laying the foundations of what has 
now become the giant republic of the West. To conquer a continent, to tame the 
shaggy roughness of wild nature, means grim warfare; and the generations engaged 
in it cannot keep, still less add to, the stores of garnered wisdom which once were 
theirs, and which are still in the hands of their brethren who dwell in the old land. 
To conquer the wilderness means to wrest victory from the same hostile forces 
with which mankind struggled in the immemorial infancy of our race. The 
primeval conditions must be met by primeval qualities which are incompatible 
with the retention of much that has been painfully acquired by humanity as through 
the ages it has striven upward toward civilization. In conditions so primitive there 
can be but a primitive culture. At first only the rudest schools can be established, 
for no others would meet the needs of the hard-driven, sinewy folk who thrust 
forward the frontier in the teeth of savage man and savage nature; and many years 
elapse before any of these schools can develop into seats of higher learning and 
broader culture. 

The pioneer days pass; the stump-dotted clearings expand into vast stretches of 
fertile farmland; the stockaded clusters of log cabins change into towns; the hunters 
of game, the fellers of trees, the rude frontier traders and tillers of the soil, the men 
who wander all their lives long through the wilderness as the heralds and 
harbingers of an oncoming civilization, themselves vanish before the civilization 
for which they have prepared the way. The children of their successors and 
supplanters, and then their children and children's children, change and develop 
with extraordinary rapidity. The conditions accentuate vices and virtues, energy 
and ruthlessness, all the good qualities and all the defects of an intense 
individualism, self-reliant, self-centered, far more conscious of its rights than of its 
duties, and blind to its own shortcomings. To the hard materialism of the frontier 
days succeeds the hard materialism of an industrialism even more intense and 
absorbing than that of the older nations; although these themselves have likewise 
already entered on the age of a complex and predominantly industrial civilization. 

As the country grows, its people, who have won success in so many lines, turn 
back to try to recover the possessions of the mind and the spirit, which perforce 



their fathers threw aside in order better to wage the first rough battles for the 
continent their children inherit. The leaders of thought and of action grope their 
way forward to a new life, realizing, sometimes dimly, sometimes clear-sightedly, 
that the life of material gain, whether for a nation or an individual, is of value only 
as a foundation, only as there is added to it the uplift that comes from devotion to 
loftier ideals. The new life thus sought can in part be developed afresh from what is 
round about in the New World; but it can be developed in full only by freely 
drawing upon the treasure-houses of the Old World, upon the treasures stored in 
the ancient abodes of wisdom and learning, such as this where I speak to-day. It is 
a mistake for any nation merely to copy another; but it is an even greater mistake, 
it is a proof of weakness in any nation, not to be anxious to learn from another, and 
willing and able to adapt that learning to the new national conditions and make it 
fruitful and productive therein. It is for us of the New World to sit at the feet of the 
Gamaliel of the Old; then, if we have the right stuff in us, we can show that Paul in 
his turn can become a teacher as well as a scholar. 

To-day I shall speak to you on the subject of individual citizenship, the one subject 
of vital importance to you, my hearers, and to me and my countrymen, because you 
and we are citizens of great democratic republics. A democratic republic such as 
each of ours—an effort to realize in its full sense government by, of, and for the 
people—represents the most gigantic of all possible social experiments, the one 
fraught with greatest possibilities alike for good and for evil. The success of 
republics like yours and like ours means the glory, and our failure the despair, of 
mankind; and for you and for us the question of the quality of the individual citizen 
is supreme. Under other forms of government, under the rule of one man or of a 
very few men, the quality of the rulers is all-important. If, under such governments, 
the quality of the rulers is high enough, then the nation may for generations lead a 
brilliant career, and add substantially to the sum of world achievement, no matter 
how low the quality of the average citizen; because the average citizen is an almost 
negligible quantity in working out the final results of that type of national 
greatness. 

But with you and with us the case is different. With you here, and with us in my 
own home, in the long run, success or failure will be conditioned upon the way in 
which the average man, the average woman, does his or her duty, first in the 
ordinary, every-day affairs of life, and next in those great occasional crises which 
call for the heroic virtues. The average citizen must be a good citizen if our 



republics are to succeed. The stream will not permanently rise higher than the main 
source; and the main source of national power and national greatness is found in 
the average citizenship of the nation. Therefore it behooves us to do our best to see 
that the standard of the average citizen is kept high; and the average cannot be kept 
high unless the standard of the leaders is very much higher. 

It is well if a large proportion of the leaders in any republic, in any democracy, are, 
as a matter of course, drawn from the classes represented in this audience to-day; 
but only provided that those classes possess the gifts of sympathy with plain people 
and of devotion to great ideals. You and those like you have received special 
advantages; you have all of you had the opportunity for mental training; many of 
you have had leisure; most of you have had a chance for the enjoyment of life far 
greater than comes to the majority of your fellows. To you and your kind much has 
been given, and from you much should be expected. Yet there are certain failings 
against which it is especially incumbent that both men of trained and cultivated 
intellect, and men of inherited wealth and position, should especially guard 
themselves, because to these failings they are especially liable; and if yielded to, 
their—your—chances of useful service are at an end. 

Let the man of learning, the man of lettered leisure, beware of that queer and cheap 
temptation to pose to himself and to others as the cynic, as the man who has 
outgrown emotions and beliefs, the man to whom good and evil are as one. The 
poorest way to face life is to face it with a sneer. There are many men who feel a 
kind of twisted pride in cynicism; there are many who confine themselves to 
criticism of the way others do what they themselves dare not even attempt. There is 
no more unhealthy being, no man less worthy of respect, than he who either really 
holds, or feigns to hold, an attitude of sneering disbelief toward all that is great and 
lofty, whether in achievement or in that noble effort which, even if it fails, comes 
second to achievement. A cynical habit of thought and speech, a readiness to 
criticize work which the critic himself never tries to perform, an intellectual 
aloofness which will not accept contact with life's realities—all these are marks, 
not, as the possessor would fain think, of superiority, but of weakness. They mark 
the men unfit to bear their part manfully in the stem strife of living, who seek, in 
the affectation of contempt for the achievements of others, to hide from others and 
from themselves their own weakness. The role is easy; there is none easier, save 
only the role of the man who sneers alike at both criticism and performance. 



It is not the critic who counts; not the man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could have done them better. The credit 
belongs to the man who is actually in the arena, whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs, and comes short again and again, 
because there is no effort without error and shortcoming; but who does actually 
strive to do the deeds; who knows the great enthusiasms, the great devotions; who 
spends himself in a worthy cause; who at the best knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievement, and who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while daring 
greatly, so that his place shall never be with those cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat. Shame on the man of cultivated taste who permits 
refinement to develop into a fastidiousness that unfits him for doing the rough 
work of a workaday world. Among the free peoples who govern themselves there 
is but a small field of usefulness open for the men of cloistered life who shrink 
from contact with their fellows. Still less room is there for those who deride or 
slight what is done by those who actually bear the brunt of the day; nor yet for 
those others who always profess that they would like to take action, if only the 
conditions of life were not what they actually are. The man who does nothing cuts 
the same sordid figure in the pages of history, whether he be cynic, or fop, or 
voluptuary. There is little use for the being whose tepid soul knows nothing of the 
great and generous emotion, of the high pride, the stern belief, the lofty 
enthusiasm, of the men who quell the storm and ride the thunder. Well for these 
men if they succeed; well also, though not so well, if they fail, given only that they 
have nobly ventured, and have put forth all their heart and strength. It is war-worn 
Hotspur, spent with hard fighting, he of the many errors and the valiant end, over 
whose memory we love to linger, not over the memory of the young lord who "but 
for the vile guns would have been a soldier." 

France has taught many lessons to other nations: surely one of the most important 
is the lesson her whole history teaches, that a high artistic and literary development 
is compatible with notable leadership in arms and statecraft. The brilliant gallantry 
of the French soldier has for many centuries been proverbial; and during these 
same centuries at every court in Europe the "freemasons of fashion" have treated 
the French tongue as their common speech; while every artist and man of letters, 
and every man of science able to appreciate that marvelous instrument of precision, 
French prose, has turned toward France for aid and inspiration. How long the 
leadership in arms and letters has lasted is curiously illustrated by the fact that the 



earliest masterpiece in a modern tongue is the splendid French epic which tells of 
Roland's doom and the vengeance of Charlemagne when the lords of the Frankish 
host were stricken at Roncesvalles. 

Let those who have, keep, let those who have not, strive to attain, a high standard 
of cultivation and scholarship. Yet let us remember that these stand second to 
certain other things. There is need of a sound body, and even more need of a sound 
mind. But above mind and above body stands character—the sum of those qualities 
which we mean when we speak of a man's force and courage, of his good faith and 
sense of honor. 1 believe in exercise for the body, always provided that we keep in 
mind that physical development is a means and not an end. 1 believe, of course, in 
giving to all the people a good education. But the education must contain much 
besides book-learning in order to be really good. We must ever remember that no 
keenness and subtleness of intellect, no polish, no cleverness, in any way make up 
for the lack of the great solid qualities. Self-restraint, self-mastery, common sense, 
the power of accepting individual responsibility and yet of acting in conjunction 
with others, courage and resolution—these are the qualities which mark a masterful 
people. Without them no people can control itself, or save itself from being 
controlled from the outside. I speak to a brilliant assemblage; I speak in a great 
university which represents the flower of the highest intellectual development; I 
pay all homage to intellect, and to elaborate and specialized training of the 
intellect; and yet I know I shall have the assent of all of you present when I add 
that more important still are the commonplace, every-day qualities and virtues. 

Such ordinary, every-day qualities include the will and the power to work, to fight 
at need, and to have plenty of healthy children. The need that the average man shall 
work is so obvious as hardly to warrant insistence. There are a few people in every 
country so bom that they can lead lives of leisure. These fill a useful function if 
they make it evident that leisure does not mean idleness; for some of the most 
valuable work needed by civilization is essentially non-remunerative in its 
character, and of course the people who do this work should in large part be drawn 
from those to whom remuneration is an object of indifference. But the average man 
must earn his own livelihood. He should be trained to do so, and he should be 
trained to feel that he occupies a contemptible position if he does not do so; that he 
is not an object of envy if he is idle, at whichever end of the social scale he stands, 
but an object of contempt, an object of derision. 



In the next place, the good man should be both a strong and a brave man; that is, he 
should be able to fight, he should be able to serve his country as a soldier, if the 
need arises. There are well-meaning philosophers who declaim against the 
unrighteousness of war. They are right only if they lay all their emphasis upon the 
unrighteousness. War is a dreadful thing, and unjust war is a crime against 
humanity. But it is such a crime because it is unjust, not because it is war. The 
choice must ever be in favor of righteousness, and this whether the alternative be 
peace or whether the alternative be war. The question must not be merely, is there 
to be peace or war? The question must be, is the right to prevail? Are the great laws 
of righteousness once more to be fulfilled? And the answer from a strong and virile 
people must be, "Yes," whatever the cost. Every honorable effort should always be 
made to avoid war, just as every honorable effort should always be made by the 
individual in private life to keep out of a brawl, to keep out of trouble; but no 
self-respecting individual, no self-respecting nation, can or ought to submit to 
wrong. 

Finally, even more important than ability to work, even more important than ability 
to fight at need, is it to remember that the chief of blessings for any nation is that it 
shall leave its seed to inherit the land. It was the crown of blessings in Biblical 
times; and it is the crown of blessings now. The greatest of all curses is the curse of 
sterility, and the severest of all condemnations should be that visited upon willful 
sterility. The first essential in any civilization is that the man and the woman shall 
be father and mother of healthy children, so that the race shall increase and not 
decrease. If this is not so, if through no fault of the society there is failure to 
increase, it is a great misfortune. If the failure is due to deliberate and willful fault, 
then it is not merely a misfortune, it is one of those crimes of ease and 
self-indulgence, of shrinking from pain and effort and risk, which in the long run 
Nature punishes more heavily than any other. If we of the great republics, if we, 
the free people who claim to have emancipated ourselves from the thralldom of 
wrong and error, bring down on our heads the curse that comes upon the willfully 
barren, then it will be an idle waste of breath to prattle of our achievements, to 
boast of all that we have done. No refinement of life, no delicacy of taste, no 
material progress, no sordid heaping up of riches, no sensuous development of art 
and literature, can in any way compensate for the loss of the great fundamental 
virtues; and of these great fundamental virtues the greatest is the race's power to 
perpetuate the race. 



Character must show itself in the man's performance both of the duty he owes 
himself and of the duty he owes the state. The man's foremost duty is owed to 
himself and his family; and he can do this duty only by earning money, by 
providing what is essential to material well-being; it is only after this has been 
done that he can hope to build a higher superstructure on the solid material 
foundation; it is only after this has been done that he can help in movements for the 
general well-being. He must pull his own weight first, and only after this can his 
surplus strength be of use to the general public. It is not good to excite that bitter 
laughter which expresses contempt; and contempt is what we feel for the being 
whose enthusiasm to benefit mankind is such that he is a burden to those nearest 
him; who wishes to do great things for humanity in the abstract, but who cannot 
keep his wife in comfort or educate his children. 

Nevertheless, while laying all stress on this point, while not merely acknowledging 
but insisting upon the fact that there must be a basis of material well-being for the 
individual as for the nation, let us with equal emphasis insist that this material 
well-being represents nothing but the foundation, and that the foundation, though 
indispensable, is worthless unless upon it is raised the superstructure of a higher 
life. That is why 1 decline to recognize the mere multimillionaire, the man of mere 
wealth, as an asset of value to any country; and especially as not an asset to my 
own country. If he has earned or uses his wealth in a way that makes him of real 
benefit, of real use—and such is often the case—why, then he does become an 
asset of worth. But it is the way in which it has been earned or used, and not the 
mere fact of wealth, that entitles him to the credit. There is need in business, as in 
most other forms of human activity, of the great guiding intelligences. Their places 
cannot be supplied by any number of lesser intelligences. It is a good thing that 
they should have ample recognition, ample reward. But we must not transfer our 
admiration to the reward instead of to the deed rewarded; and if what should be the 
reward exists without the service having been rendered, then admiration will come 
only from those who are mean of soul. The truth is that, after a certain measure of 
tangible material success or reward has been achieved, the question of increasing it 
becomes of constantly less importance compared to other things that can be done 
in life. It is a bad thing for a nation to raise and to admire a false standard of 
success; and there can be no falser standard than that set by the deification of 
material well-being in and for itself. The man who, for any cause for which he is 
himself accountable, has failed to support himself and those for whom he is 



responsible, ought to feel that he has fallen lamentably short in his prime duty. But 
the man who, having far surpassed the limit of providing for the wants, both of 
body and mind, of himself and of those depending upon him, then piles up a great 
fortune, for the acquisition or retention of which he returns no corresponding 
benefit to the nation as a whole, should himself be made to feel that, so far from 
being a desirable, he is an unworthy, citizen of the community; that he is to be 
neither admired nor envied; that his right-thinking fellow countrymen put him low 
in the scale of citizenship, and leave him to be consoled by the admiration of those 
whose level of purpose is even lower than his own. 

My position as regards the moneyed interests can be put in a few words. In every 
civilized society property rights must be carefully safeguarded; ordinarily, and in 
the great majority of cases, human rights and property rights are fundamentally and 
in the long run identical; but when it clearly appears that there is a real conflict 
between them, human rights must have the upper hand, for property belongs to 
man and not man to property. 

In fact, it is essential to good citizenship clearly to understand that there are certain 
qualities which we in a democracy are prone to admire in and of themselves, which 
ought by rights to be judged admirable or the reverse solely from the standpoint of 
the use made of them. Foremost among these I should include two very distinct 
gifts—the gift of money-making and the gift of oratory. Money-making, the money 
touch, I have spoken of above. It is a quality which in a moderate degree is 
essential. It may be useful when developed to a very great degree, but only if 
accompanied and controlled by other qualities; and without such control the 
possessor tends to develop into one of the least attractive types produced by a 
modem industrial democracy. So it is with the orator. It is highly desirable that a 
leader of opinion in a democracy should be able to state his views clearly and 
convincingly. But all that the oratory can do of value to the community is to enable 
the man thus to explain himself; if it enables the orator to persuade his hearers to 
put false values on things, it merely makes him a power for mischief. Some 
excellent public servants have not the gift at all, and must rely upon their deeds to 
speak for them; and unless the oratory does represent genuine conviction based on 
good common sense and able to be translated into efficient performance, then the 
better the oratory the greater the damage to the public it deceives. Indeed, it is a 
sign of marked political weakness in any commonwealth if the people tend to be 
carried away by mere oratory, if they tend to value words in and for themselves, as 



divorced from the deeds for which they are supposed to stand. The phrase-maker, 
the phrase-monger, the ready talker, however great his power, whose speech does 
not make for courage, sobriety, and right understanding, is simply a noxious 
element in the body politic, and it speaks ill for the public if he has influence over 
them. To admire the gift of oratory without regard to the moral quality behind the 
gift is to do wrong to the republic. 

Of course all that I say of the orator applies with even greater force to the orator's 
latter-day and more influential brother, the journalist. The power of the journalist is 
great, but he is entitled neither to respect nor admiration because of that power 
unless it is used aright. He can do, and he often does, great good. He can do, and he 
often does, infinite mischief. All journalists, all writers, for the very reason that 
they appreciate the vast possibilities of their profession, should bear testimony 
against those who deeply discredit it. Offences against taste and morals, which are 
bad enough in a private citizen, are infinitely worse if made into instruments for 
debauching the community through a newspaper. Mendacity, slander, 
sensationalism, inanity, vapid triviality, all are potent factors for the debauchery of 
the public mind and conscience. The excuse advanced for vicious writing, that the 
public demands it and that the demand must be supplied, can no more be admitted 
than if it were advanced by the purveyors of food who sell poisonous adulterations. 

In short, the good citizen in a republic must realize that he ought to possess two 
sets of qualities, and that neither avails without the other. He must have those 
qualities which make for efficiency; and he must also have those qualities which 
direct the efficiency into channels for the public good. He is useless if he is 
inefficient. There is nothing to be done with that type of citizen of whom all that 
can be said is that he is harmless. Virtue which is dependent upon a sluggish 
circulation is not impressive. There is little place in active life for the timid good 
man. The man who is saved by weakness from robust wickedness is likewise 
rendered immune from the robuster virtues. The good citizen in a republic must 
first of all be able to hold his own. He is no good citizen unless he has the ability 
which will make him work hard and which at need will make him fight hard. The 
good citizen is not a good citizen unless he is an efficient citizen. 

But if a man's efficiency is not guided and regulated by a moral sense, then the 
more efficient he is the worse he is, the more dangerous to the body politic. 
Courage, intellect, all the masterful qualities, serve but to make a man more evil if 



they are used merely for that man's own advancement, with brutal indifference to 
the rights of others. It speaks ill for the community if the community worships 
these qualities and treats their possessors as heroes regardless of whether the 
qualities are used rightly or wrongly. It makes no difference as to the precise way 
in which this sinister efficiency is shown. It makes no difference whether such a 
man's force and ability betray themselves in the career of money-maker or 
politician, soldier or orator, journalist or popular leader. If the man works for evil, 
then the more successful he is the more he should be despised and condemned by 
all upright and far-seeing men. To judge a man merely by success is an abhorrent 
wrong; and if the people at large habitually so judge men, if they grow to condone 
wickedness because the wicked man triumphs, they show their inability to 
understand that in the last analysis free institutions rest upon the character of 
citizenship, and that by such admiration of evil they prove themselves unfit for 
liberty. 

The homely virtues of the household, the ordinary workaday virtues which make 
the woman a good housewife and housemother, which make the man a hard 
worker, a good husband and father, a good soldier at need, stand at the bottom of 
character. But of course many others must be added thereto if a state is to be not 
only free but great. Good citizenship is not good citizenship if exhibited only in the 
home. There remain the duties of the individual in relation to the state, and these 
duties are none too easy under the conditions which exist where the effort is made 
to carry on free government in a complex, industrial civilization. Perhaps the most 
important thing the ordinary citizen, and, above all, the leader of ordinary citizens, 
has to remember in political life is that he must not be a sheer doctrinaire. The 
closet philosopher, the refined and cultured individual who from his library tells 
how men ought to be governed under ideal conditions, is of no use in actual 
governmental work; and the one-sided fanatic, and still more the mob-leader, and 
the insincere man who to achieve power promises what by no possibility can be 
performed, are not merely useless but noxious. 

The citizen must have high ideals, and yet he must be able to achieve them in 
practical fashion. No permanent good comes from aspirations so lofty that they 
have grown fantastic and have become impossible and indeed undesirable to 
realize. The impracticable visionary is far less often the guide and precursor than 
he is the embittered foe of the real reformer, of the man who, with stumblings and 
shortcomings, yet does in some shape, in practical fashion, give effect to the hopes 



and desires of those who strive for better things. Woe to the empty phrase-maker, 
to the empty idealist, who, instead of making ready the ground for the man of 
action, turns against him when he appears and hampers him as he does the work! 
Moreover, the preacher of ideals must remember how sorry and contemptible is the 
figure which he will cut, how great the damage that he will do, if he does not 
himself, in his own life, strive measurably to realize the ideals that he preaches for 
others. Let him remember also that the worth of the ideal must be largely 
determined by the success with which it can in practice be realized. We should 
abhor the so-called "practical" men whose practicality assumes the shape of that 
peculiar baseness which finds its expression in disbelief in morality and decency, 
in disregard of high standards of living and conduct. Such a creature is the worst 
enemy of the body politic. But only less desirable as a citizen is his nominal 
opponent and real ally, the man of fantastic vision who makes the impossible better 
forever the enemy of the possible good. 

We can just as little afford to follow the doctrinaires of an extreme individualism 
as the doctrinaires of an extreme socialism. Individual initiative, so far from being 
discouraged, should be stimulated; and yet we should remember that, as society 
develops and grows more complex, we continually find that things which once it 
was desirable to leave to individual initiative can, under the changed conditions, be 
performed with better results by common effort. It is quite impossible, and equally 
undesirable, to draw in theory a hard-and-fast line which shall always divide the 
two sets of cases. Thus everyone who is not cursed with the pride of the closet 
philosopher will see, if he will only take the trouble to think about some of our 
commonest phenomena. For instance, when people live on isolated farms or in 
little hamlets, each house can be left to attend to its own drainage and water 
supply; but the mere multiplication of families in a given area produces new 
problems which, because they differ in size, are found to differ not only in degree 
but in kind from the old; and the questions of drainage and water supply have to be 
considered from the common standpoint. It is not a matter for abstract dogmatizing 
to decide when this point is reached; it is a matter to be tested by practical 
experiment. Much of the discussion about socialism and individualism is entirely 
pointless, because of failure to agree on terminology. It is not good to be the slave 
of names. I am a strong individualist by personal habit, inheritance, and conviction; 
but it is a mere matter of common sense to recognize that the state, the community, 
the citizens acting together, can do a number of things better than if they were left 



to individual action. The individualism which finds its expression in the abuse of 
physical force is checked very early in the growth of civilization, and we of to-day 
should in our turn strive to shackle or destroy that individualism which triumphs by 
greed and cunning, which exploits the weak by craft instead of ruling them by 
brutality. We ought to go with any man in the effort to bring about justice and the 
equality of opportunity, to turn the tool-user more and more into the tool-owner, to 
shift burdens so that they can be more equitably borne. The deadening effect on 
any race of the adoption of a logical and extreme socialistic system could not be 
overstated; it would spell sheer destruction; it would produce grosser wrong and 
outrage, fouler immorality, than any existing system. But this does not mean that 
we may not with great advantage adopt certain of the principles professed by some 
given set of men who happen to call themselves Socialists; to be afraid to do so 
would be to make a mark of weakness on our part. 

But we should not take part in acting a lie any more than in telling a lie. We should 
not say that men are equal where they are not equal, nor proceed upon the 
assumption that there is an equality where it does not exist; but we should strive to 
bring about a measurable equality, at least to the extent of preventing the inequality 
which is due to force or fraud. Abraham Lincoln, a man of the plain people, blood 
of their blood and bone of their bone, who all his life toiled and wrought and 
suffered for them, and at the end died for them, who always strove to represent 
them, who would never tell an untruth to or for them, spoke of the doctrine of 
equality with his usual mixture of idealism and sound common sense. He said (I 
omit what was of merely local significance): 

"I think the authors of the Declaration of Independence intended to include all 
men, but that they did not mean to declare all men equal in all respects. They did 
not mean to say all men were equal in color, size, intellect, moral development, or 
social capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness in what they did consider 
all men created equal—equal in certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This they said, and this they meant. They did 
not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were then actually enjoying that 
equality, or yet that they were about to confer it immediately upon them. They 
meant to set up a standard maxim for free society which should be familiar to 
all—constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and, even though never perfectly 
attained, constantly approximated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepening 
its influence, and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people, 



everywhere." 

We are bound in honor to refuse to listen to those men who would make us desist 
from the effort to do away with the inequality which means injustice; the inequality 
of right, of opportunity, of privilege. We are bound in honor to strive to bring ever 
nearer the day when, as far as is humanly possible, we shall be able to realize the 
ideal that each man shall have an equal opportunity to show the stuff that is in him 
by the way in which he renders service. There should, so far as possible, be 
equality of opportunity to render service; but just so long as there is inequality of 
service there should and must be inequality of reward. We may be sorry for the 
general, the painter, the artist, the worker in any profession or of any kind, whose 
misfortune rather than whose fault it is that he does his work ill. But the reward 
must go to the man who does his work well; for any other course is to create a new 
kind of privilege, the privilege of folly and weakness; and special privilege is 
injustice, whatever form it takes. 

To say that the thriftless, the lazy, the vicious, the incapable, ought to have the 
reward given to those who are far-sighted, capable, and upright, is to say what is 
not true and cannot be true. Let us try to level up, but let us beware of the evil of 
levelling down. If a man stumbles, it is a good thing to help him to his feet. Every 
one of us needs a helping hand now and then. But if a man lies down, it is a waste 
of time to try to carry him; and it is a very bad thing for every one if we make men 
feel that the same reward will come to those who shirk their work and to those who 
do it. 

Let us, then, take into account the actual facts of life, and not be misled into 
following any proposal for achieving the millennium, for re-creating the golden 
age, until we have subjected it to hardheaded examination. On the other hand, it is 
foolish to reject a proposal merely because it is advanced by visionaries. If a given 
scheme is proposed, look at it on its merits, and, in considering it, disregard 
formulas. It does not matter in the least who proposes it, or why. If it seems good, 
try it. If it proves good, accept it; otherwise reject it. There are plenty of men 
calling themselves Socialists with whom, up to a certain point, it is quite possible 
to work. If the next step is one which both we and they wish to take, why of course 
take it, without any regard to the fact that our views as to the tenth step may differ. 
But, on the other hand, keep clearly in mind that, though it has been worthwhile to 
take one step, this does not in the least mean that it may not be highly 



disadvantageous to take the next. It is just as foolish to refuse all progress because 
people demanding it desire at some points to go to absurd extremes, as it would be 
to go to these absurd extremes simply because some of the measures advocated by 
the extremists were wise. 

The good citizen will demand liberty for himself, and as a matter of pride he will 
see to it that others receive the liberty which he thus claims as his own. Probably 
the best test of true love of liberty in any country is the way in which minorities are 
treated in that country. Not only should there be complete liberty in matters of 
religion and opinion, but complete liberty for each man to lead his life as he 
desires, provided only that in so doing he does not wrong his neighbor. Persecution 
is bad because it is persecution, and without reference to which side happens at the 
moment to be the persecutor and which the persecuted. Class hatred is bad in just 
the same way, and without any regard to the individual who, at a given time, 
substitutes loyalty to a class for loyalty to the nation, or substitutes hatred of men 
because they happen to come in a certain social category, for judgment awarded 
them according to their conduct. Remember always that the same measure of 
condemnation should be extended to the arrogance which would look down upon 
or crush any man because he is poor and to the envy and hatred which would 
destroy a man because he is wealthy. The overbearing brutality of the man of 
wealth or power, and the envious and hateful malice directed against wealth or 
power, are really at root merely different manifestations of the same quality, 
merely the two sides of the same shield. The man who, if bom to wealth and 
power, exploits and mins his less fortunate brethren is at heart the same as the 
greedy and violent demagogue who excites those who have not property to plunder 
those who have. The gravest wrong upon his country is inflicted by that man, 
whatever his station, who seeks to make his countrymen divide primarily on the 
line that separates class from class, occupation from occupation, men of more 
wealth from men of less wealth, instead of remembering that the only safe standard 
is that which judges each man on his worth as a man, whether he be rich or poor, 
without regard to his profession or to his station in life. Such is the only tme 
democratic test, the only test that can with propriety be applied in a republic. There 
have been many republics in the past, both in what we call antiquity and in what 
we call the Middle Ages. They fell, and the prime factor in their fall was the fact 
that the parties tended to divide along the line that separates wealth from poverty. 

It made no difference which side was successful; it made no difference whether the 



republic fell under the rule of an oligarchy or the rule of a mob. In either case, 
when once loyalty to a class had been substituted for loyalty to the republic, the 
end of the republic was at hand. There is no greater need to-day than the need to 
keep ever in mind the fact that the cleavage between right and wrong, between 
good citizenship and bad citizenship, runs at right angles to, and not parallel with, 
the lines of cleavage between class and class, between occupation and occupation. 
Ruin looks us in the face if we judge a man by his position instead of judging him 
by his conduct in that position. 

In a republic, to be successful we must learn to combine intensity of conviction 
with a broad tolerance of difference of conviction. Wide differences of opinion in 
matters of religious, political, and social belief must exist if conscience and 
intellect alike are not to be stunted, if there is to be room for healthy growth. Bitter 
internecine hatreds, based on such differences, are signs, not of earnestness of 
belief, but of that fanaticism which, whether religious or anti-religious, democratic 
or anti-democratic, is itself but a manifestation of the gloomy bigotry which has 
been the chief factor in the downfall of so many, many nations. 

Of one man in especial, beyond any one else, the citizens of a republic should 
beware, and that is of the man who appeals to them to support him on the ground 
that he is hostile to other citizens of the republic, that he will secure for those who 
elect him, in one shape or another, profit at the expense of other citizens of the 
republic. It makes no difference whether he appeals to class hatred or class interest, 
to religious or anti-religious prejudice. The man who makes such an appeal should 
always be presumed to make it for the sake of furthering his own interest. The very 
last thing that an intelligent and self-respecting member of a democratic 
community should do is to reward any public man because that public man says he 
will get the private citizen something to which this private citizen is not entitled, or 
will gratify some emotion or animosity which this private citizen ought not to 
possess. Let me illustrate this by one anecdote from my own experience. A number 
of years ago I was engaged in cattle-ranching on the great plains of the western 
United States. There were no fences. The cattle wandered free, the ownership of 
each being determined by the brand; the calves were branded with the brand of the 
cows they followed. If on the round-up an animal was passed by, the following 
year it would appear as an unbranded yearling, and was then called a maverick. By 
the custom of the country these mavericks were branded with the brand of the man 
on whose range they were found. One day I was riding the range with a newly 



hired cowboy, and we came upon a maverick. We roped and threw it; then we built 
a little fire, took out a cinch-ring, heated it at the fire; and the cowboy started to put 
on the brand. I said to him, "It is So-and-so's brand," naming the man on whose 
range we happened to be. He answered: "That's all right, boss; I know my 
business." In another moment I said to him: "Hold on, you are putting on my 
brand!" To which he answered: "That's all right; I always put on the boss's brand." 

I answered: "Oh, very well. Now you go straight back to the ranch and get what is 
owing to you; I don't need you any longer." He jumped up and said: "Why, what's 
the matter? I was putting on your brand." And I answered: "Yes, my friend, and if 
you will steal for me you will steal from me." 

Now, the same principle which applies in private life applies also in public life. If a 
public man tries to get your vote by saying that he will do something wrong in your 
interest, you can be absolutely certain that if ever it becomes worth his while he 
will do something wrong against your interest. 

So much for the citizenship of the individual in his relations to his family, to his 
neighbor, to the state. There remain duties of citizenship which the state, the 
aggregation of all the individuals, owes in connection with other states, with other 
nations. Let me say at once that I am no advocate of a foolish cosmopolitanism. I 
believe that a man must be a good patriot before he can be, and as the only possible 
way of being, a good citizen of the world. Experience teaches us that the average 
man who protests that his international feeling swamps his national feeling, that he 
does not care for his country because he cares so much for mankind, in actual 
practice proves himself the foe of mankind; that the man who says that he does not 
care to be a citizen of any one country, because he is a citizen of the world, is in 
very fact usually an exceedingly undesirable citizen of whatever comer of the 
world he happens at the moment to be in. In the dim future all moral needs and 
moral standards may change; but at present, if a man can view his own country and 
all other countries from the same level with tepid indifference, it is wise to distmst 
him, just as it is wise to distmst the man who can take the same dispassionate view 
of his wife and his mother. However broad and deep a man's sympathies, however 
intense his activities, he need have no fear that they will be cramped by love of his 
native land. 

Now, this does not mean in the least that a man should not wish to do good outside 
of his native land. On the contrary, just as I think that the man who loves his family 



is more apt to be a good neighbor than the man who does not, so I think that the 
most useful member of the family of nations is normally a strongly patriotic nation. 
So far from patriotism being inconsistent with a proper regard for the rights of 
other nations, I hold that the true patriot, who is as jealous of the national honor as 
a gentleman is of his own honor, will be careful to see that the nation neither 
inflicts nor suffers wrong, just as a gentleman scorns equally to wrong others or to 
suffer others to wrong him. I do not for one moment admit that political morality is 
different from private morality, that a promise made on the stump differs from a 
promise made in private life. 1 do not for one moment admit that a man should act 
deceitfully as a public servant in his dealings with other nations, any more than that 
he should act deceitfully in his dealings as a private citizen with other private 
citizens. 1 do not for one moment admit that a nation should treat other nations in a 
different spirit from that in which an honorable man would treat other men. 

In practically applying this principle to the two sets of cases there is, of course, a 
great practical difference to be taken into account. We speak of international law; 
but international law is something wholly different from private or municipal law, 
and the capital difference is that there is a sanction for the one and no sanction for 
the other; that there is an outside force which compels individuals to obey the one, 
while there is no such outside force to compel obedience as regards the other. 
International law will, I believe, as the generations pass, grow stronger and 
stronger until in some way or other there develops the power to make it respected. 
But as yet it is only in the first formative period. As yet, as a rule, each nation is of 
necessity obliged to judge for itself in matters of vital importance between it and its 
neighbors, and actions must of necessity, where this is the case, be different from 
what they are where, as among private citizens, there is an outside force whose 
action is all-powerful and must be invoked in any crisis of importance. It is the 
duty of wise statesmen, gifted with the power of looking ahead, to try to encourage 
and build up every movement which will substitute or tend to substitute some other 
agency for force in the settlement of international disputes. It is the duty of every 
honest statesman to try to guide the nation so that it shall not wrong any other 
nation. But as yet the great civilized peoples, if they are to be true to themselves 
and to the cause of humanity and civilization, must keep ever in mind that in the 
last resort they must possess both the will and the power to resent wrong-doing 
from others. The men who sanely believe in a lofty morality preach righteousness; 
but they do not preach weakness, whether among private citizens or among 



nations. We believe that our ideals should be high, but not so high as to make it 
impossible measurably to realize them. We sincerely and earnestly believe in 
peace; but if peace and justice conflict, we scorn the man who would not stand for 
justice though the whole world came in arms against him. 

And now, my hosts, a word in parting. You and 1 belong to the only two republics 
among the great powers of the world. The ancient friendship between France and 
the United States has been, on the whole, a sincere and disinterested friendship. A 
calamity to you would be a sorrow to us. But it would be more than that. In the 
seething turmoil of the history of humanity certain nations stand out as possessing 
a peculiar power or charm, some special gift of beauty or wisdom or strength, 
which puts them among the immortals, which makes them rank forever with the 
leaders of mankind. France is one of these nations. For her to sink would be a loss 
to all the world. There are certain lessons of brilliance and of generous gallantry 
that she can teach better than any of her sister nations. When the French peasantry 
sang of Malbrook, it was to tell how the soul of this warrior-foe took flight upward 
through the laurels he had won. Nearly seven centuries ago, Froissart, writing of a 
time of dire disaster, said that the realm of France was never so stricken that there 
were not left men who would valiantly fight for it. You have had a great past. I 
believe that you will have a great future. Long may you carry yourselves proudly 
as citizens of a nation which bears a leading part in the teaching and uplifting of 
mankind. 
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I speak of movement and not of party, because my conception always was that 
Fascism must assume the characteristics of being anti-party. It was not to be tied to 
old or new schools of any kind. The name Italian Fighting Fascist! was lucky. It 
was most appropriate to a political action that had to face all the old parasites and 
programmes that had tried to deprave Italy. I felt that it was not only the 
anti-socialist battle we had to fight; this was only a battle on the way. There was a 
lot more to do. All the conceptions of the so-called historical parties seemed to be 



dresses out of measure, shape, style, usefulness. They had grown tawdry and 
insufficient — unable to keep pace with the rising tide of unexpected political 
exigencies, unable to adjust to the formation of new history and new conditions of 
modem life. 

The old parties clung in vain to the rattling programmes. These parties had to make 
pitiful repairs and tinkerings in an attempt to adapt their theories as best they could 
to the new days. It was therefore not sufficient to create—as some have said 
superficially—an anti-altar to the altar of socialism. It was necessary to imagine a 
wholly new political conception, adequate to the living reality of the twentieth 
century, overcoming at the same time the ideological worship of liberalism, the 
limited horizons of various spent and exhausted democracies, and finally the 
violently Utopian spirit of Bolshevism. 

In a word, I felt the deep necessity of an original conception capable of placing in a 
new period of history a more fruitful rhythm of human life. 

It was necessary to lay the foundation of a new civilization. 

To this end—through every day's observation of events and change, morning and 
evening, in vigor and in weariness—I aimed all my strength. I had a perfect and 
sure consciousness of the end I was driving at. This was my problem—to find the 
way, to find the moment, to find the form. 



